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the nature-lover 
IN THE LIBRARY AND OUT-OF-DOORs * 
Bv Lucy B. Shakspeare. 


It is fitting, that, speaking on a December afternoon, the 
library rather than out-of-doors should take the prominent 

position in my title. . „ , x 

The nature-lover should naturally be found out-of-doors ; 
it is his domain, his kingdom. The library instantly suggests 
indoor delights and neglect of opportunities ; pale students 
bending over musty tomes, perhaps while the hot sound of 
the scythe in the grass, or the bees in the flowers, or the scents 
and airs of the country-side float in through the open windows, 
tempting him in vain to quit the close print for the fairer 
skies and white sailing clouds. 

The nature-lover I write of is no such scorner of gifts— he 
belongs to the genus that Lowell describes to us, who loves 
his mistress so dearly that when he cannot be actually with 
her, he will still keep her in his thoughts. When the wand is 
roystering without, in the bleak spring days, then, “warmly 
walled with books, while my wood-fire supplies the sun’s 
•defect, whispering the old forest sagas in its dreams, 1 
take my May down from the happy shelf, where perch the 
world’s rare song-birds in a row. . . . And beg an alms of 
spring-time, ne’er denied indoors by vernal Chaucer, whose 
fresh woods throb thick with merle and mavis all the year.” 
This art of carrying home out-door delights, and finding the 
joys of the field and open-air within the covers of four volumes, 
is one specially necessary to those who live in urban or sub 
urban districts. The scope of my paper is to show how h 
can be done, in the hope that some of my own experience 
in this way may be a help to others. Those town-dweller ^ 
who find the nature they love tainted with smoke, and le 
presence-chamber guarded by notice boards, are fortuna 
if they have linked their love of nature so closely to lov^__ 
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literature that they need never wholly , 

lady; and. when, as often happen” 
been acquired late m life, parents do Lt always rl'af 
,„nnense help that literature may be ,n kindlmg Jlme 
love of nature, which it is our aim to communicate , An 
children, and which the P.N^E.U. has done so much to spread' 
Thus my paper has a double object, not entirely conrerned 
„.i,h so-called juvenile books, nor entirely with those 
for their elders ; often-far more often than is generally 
allowed— these two are the same, and what is good for the 
mother and father, is good for the children, so that I hope you 
will not complain if you find I often wander from library to 
nursery, and back again. ^ 


I often think it is hard to say which love comes first— did 
poets first teach us to love nature ? Or were we first drawn 
to the poets because they spoke of the dear familiar things 
that were nearer than they to our childish affections ? You 
remember what Browning says of a kindred art 


'' We’re made so, that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times — nor cared to see.” 

Of this I am sure, that the keen eyes and close observance 
of the poets have taught ordinary mortals to see and love 
many things in nature that would otherwise have escaped 
us. I know in whose debt I am for the pleasure which is now 
mine freely every year, as I watch “ the million emeralds 
burst from the ruby-budded lime.” The same poet taught 
me how to find the beauty of the spring dress of the larch. 
I am not ashamed to confess that I could not clearly distinguish 
T larch tree before I set out one spring-day to seek the “ rosy 
plumelets,” in Coombe Woods. Have you ever looked inside 
a snow-drop, and marked the delicate veinings of green and 
"^l^ite, and can you remember who first taught you to see 
them ? 

If is safe to say, I think, that all children love nature ; 
fl^^y have the inborn need to seek her, as the duckling the 
^ater. Even the slum-child shows an abortive inclination 
^^t may be detected in its preference for the gutter over the 
as play-ground. Animals and flowers are universal 
their appeal to childish minds. The elements are the child’s 
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best plavthings-the air to toss the falling leaves, the fly; 
skh ts or'curls, and to ra.se the spmts-ch.ldren nearly 
hneahigh tvind. Water, rs the best and nn.versal favounj 
Iverlasting in its attraction, a hvntg tlnng, whether fo„„d 
giter. bfsin. pond or ocean pelting dow,r as rain-drops, 
i,ttering down in snow crystals or hardened into ice, i, ;; 
eantllv the children's friend, eagerly welcomed by them 
Fire' we know, has its child-lovers, also its sad tale of victims 
to it’s fascination ; and mother earth herself is always beloved 
as mud, or as sand mated with the playful waves, or again 
as clay of the back garden or of the kindeigarten variety. 

Yet in spite of this strong natural bent, it is remarkable 
how frequently the appreciation for nature is utterly extin- 
guished in children before they have left their childhood 
behind them. I know a girl whose life has been spent in the 
countrv ; she does not know the name of one wild flower 
from another, nor can distinguish between a bull-finch and a 


nightingale ; I doubt if she can tell the difference between 
wheat and barley. The changing pomp of the seasons, the 
varied glory of her great sweep of sky — she is on a hill-top— 
are nothing to her. She loves out-of-doors, can tramp miles 
to a garden party, or a gossip over the downs. She will cut 
the grass for a long afternoon’s tennis, but of all her thousand 
opportunities of getting close to nature’s secret, she will not 
use one. She is matched by the town-bred girl who asked 
me “ What is there to see on Wimbledon Common, there s 
nothing but grass ! ” And another who spent six months 
within three minutes of the Common and had never seen it. 
These are but typical instances. How rare is the power to 
be contented with nature alone as a companion ; townsfo 
settle reluctlantly in the country, to them there is nothing 
but grass. Seldom too, does a country dweller speak of ns 
dwelling which the summer visitor praises, without a 
very different in winter— you wouldn’t like it in the 
If you want a stronger instance of the ease with w 
the slender thread binding her children to nature is 
look only at sea-side resorts, once the haunts of nature o 
now given up to the miles of parade, the bandstands,^^^^^ 
tall hotels, theatres, pierrots, easy-chairs at 2^. 
hours the whole paraphernalia smothering up nny n 
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to get too close to nature. These things am fk • 
and the time threatens when the white shores of Albi““"^; 
be adorned (?) by a ribbon of continuous asphalt hr",l 
„i,h bandstands that will supply the strains of “ FloraTo I"” 
before you have well lost the sound of “ The OrehiH » 
perhaps not eaum with bandstands, which still shelter the huma"; 
maker of music und keep open the road to art; the teum 
may see these replaced by huge gramaphones, hoarsely grinds 
out their metallic tunes to the waves. ^ ^ 

Why is it that so many men and women, who presumably 
Started life as children, have lost their dower, and can no 
longer find in nature the joy and satisfaction which should 
be theirs, which indeed was theirs when they were children • 
and is it possible that we may secure to the children we love’ 
this their heritage, and by what means ? One means, and a 
very important one, is, I think, a real individual knowledge 
of the particular details which go to make up the general 
charm of nature, and this is just what is so often lacking. 

The child’s early pleasure in his elemental playthings, 
in animals, in flowers, are all means by which he is gaining 
knowledge. These dear familiar things, to him, are new and 
wonderful. But the time will come when it will seem to 
him or her that “ he knows all about it,” he will speak of such 
a treasure as “ that old thing,” and then, unless either some 
strong original bent, or some loving wiser friend is present to 
guide the child to less obvious knowledge, these things will 
grow stale and common. There are many ways in which a 
child’s interest can be led to these intimate studies of nature’s 
ways, so as to prevent the grey neutral tint of the habitual 
horn settling down over her common miracles, as the fog 
settles over London. 


There is, of course, the practical art of gardening, acting in 
^ limited, but very effective, fashion, by gratifying the love 
out-of-doors, the active instincts, and at the same time 
^^ucting an intimate acquaintance with plants and their 
growth, their likes and dislikes, which will lead to greater 
Then there is the practical instinct of collecting. We 
pown-ups, I think, sometimes find this childhood’s instinct 
th conflict with our maturer sympathy for the lives of 

irds, or flowers, or insects which must be sacrificed to a 
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child’s eagerness. But it is very hard to forbid these thing, 
Itirely to children, it is only by this actual sense of possession 
that the intimate personal knowledge of such things can be 
acquired, unless in very favourable circumstances, it is one 
method of developing the attraction towards nature into a 
sure love and as love comes the pleasure in destruction win 
pass. I daresay most of you can remember the time when 
half the joy of the country walk was the right to pick freely 
among the wild flowers, and though now we can enjoy beauty, 
the growing things in the wayside, not desiring to pluck them 
from their homes, I fancy we should never have reached that 
stage without the close personal touch of the wild flower 
bunch gathered by ourselves, and dragged home, clutched 
affectionately in a hot, tight clasp. 

May I give one hint here, to those who see these draggled 
drooping bunches carried home^ — often the bunch of wild 
flowers has lost its beauty long before home is reached, but 
the children must never be allowed to throw the flowers away, 
what was the instinct of love and admiration in the gathering, 
will then become the mere idle gratification of a whim, and is 
a wanton waste of nature’s lavish gifts. When home, or the 
lodgings, are reached, plunge the whole bunch, just as it was 
gathered, into a basin or jug of water well up the stalks though 
not actually covering the heads of blossom. After the meal 
and rest, or the next morning, if the return has been late, 
when the child once more sees his bunch, he will find most of 
the drooping heads erect and gay, and the wayside beauties 
have recovered their charm ; then the vases can be filled, and 
the flowers arranged with very little waste. Some knowledge, 
too, of the ways of certain flowers will prevent innocent 
murders. Never gather convolvulus, for example, nor briar 
roses unless in bud. 

Yet modern conditions are such, that, at least near big towns, 
we must begin quite early to aim for the remoter pleasure. 
In many wild places, plucking is absolutely forbidden, nj 
others, though not forbidden by law, yet it is carried on ^ 
the risk of extermination of the pretty things. HoW 
wild flowers have vanished from the lanes near by ; P 
that should be masses of primroses, violets and cowslips a ^ 
shorn of their glory. And often ’ it is done in ignorance. 
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peard a young lady, Who Should have known better r. 

for plucking some foxgloves that grow shyly here andTh 
in the brushwood on our Common. “ op i ” u ^ 
cheerfully, “but I did not take the roots, more 
year.’’ She opened her eyes when it was gentlv e ^ 
lo her that m the case of biennials, to destroy thi 

to destroy the plant, no more flowers would grow wt^tirere 
were no seeds to drop. 

Happily there is one wild flower which can resist all th. 
attacks of children’s too demonstrative affection of th 
careless ignorance of grown-ups, and the wanton destruction 
of the tripper : the wild hyacinth, or bluebell, with its deep 
deep root, manages to pave the woods with blue, where other 


frailer plants have been exterminated. I am always gla 1 
when parents can manage to make the country walk, or the 
trip into the lanes, or to some more distant common, ‘‘a great 
treat.” So often it happens that the- “ treat ” takes always a 
“ towny shape a day’s shopping, a pantomime, a colosseum, 
are the special delights that a father or mother offers the 
children, and they, with their bubbling-over of enjoyment, 
seem to desire nothing else — yet, that same spring of pleasure, 
would have risen as readily for any other “outing” with 
father, even for a visit to the dentist, with its attendant joys 
of trains, and change, and when this special pleasure is 
associated with nature-rambles, and out-door delights, then 
it is adding another link and a strong one to the chain that 
will bind the children to mother nature. 

I hope for a generation which shall grow up closely in touch 
With nature, and yet conscious of her charm ; it should not 
be divorced from nature’s influence, as so many present-day 


bves are, nor should its attachment be the dull unconscious 


Acquiescence of the earlier generations, who stayed in the 
country because they must, not bound by love and the intimate 
fics of home. I fear the majority of our country folk now 
in that condition, and would not stay if they could help 
’ strong is the attraction of the town. Of course, I recognise 
.bat many great men have felt that attraction also— there 
j Johnson, who loved his Fleet Street, Lamb de\'oted to 
l^b^hon, to mention but two. The present conditions of life 
c town-dwelling a necessity to many who would piefei 
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country life, but if the swing of the pendulum comes 
our children are grown up, as it may well do, then let us hope 
that the residence in the country need not be a penalty to 
them, they will not see “nothing but grass,” and ignore 
botany, zoology, entomology, and the other long names that 
a simpler generation called “ birds iind beasties.” it 
possible that the holiday funds which send working-dass 
children for a week or fortnight into the country are doing 
a valuable work by laying the seeds of a real knowledge such 
as day excursions cannot give. Not long ago I came across 
this description of a workman s treat . Some workmen 
from the close London streets were spending a long day in 
the purer air of a country inn’s back parlour.” The day- 
excursion, I am afraid, means little more than bustle, swings, 
sweets, merry-go-rounds, and crowds, for children ; but when 
a long fortnight is spent, the children have some chance of 
acquiring sounder knowledge of the life. 

This summer I met a country farmer of the old type, a man 
whose position in a town would have certainly ensured his 
being called “ a gentleman,” but who, according to the false 
idea of the black coat as essential to a “ gentleman,” would 
not be granted that name in the country districts. His 
manners were somewhat more unreserved than the towns- 
man’s, but there was nothing else to complain of, he showed 
myself and my companion cordial hospitality and kindness, 
where we had little claim to expect it. He spoke to us of 
the absurd notion that is fixed in the heads of townspeople, 
that country labour is unskilled labour. He spoke of the 
unemployed town loafers who come seeking work, and thinking 
that hedging, ditching, reaping, threshing, sowing and planting 
require no knowledge, no apprenticeship ; and he maintained 
that the average country-bred labourer was more intelligent 
than the townsman. 

One of the occupations which brings us closely into touch 
with nature is sketching ; with the very slightest power o 
pencil and brush, this genuine delight need never fail us, loBS 
after the robuster joys of out-of-doors have passed out a 
reach. This autumn in Richmond Park, I passed a bath- 
chair, its hood set against the wind, and within it, well wrapp^ 
up, an old lady, nearer seventy I fancy than sixty, was sketching 
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propped across the cham. This pow^r’^.^iTc; 
the face of nature teaches, as nothing else does, her infinit^ 
variety, and prevents us fn,m carelessly accepting the same 
scene as if it were always the same. Sketching is essential 
a leisurely occupation, and so is apt to get pushed on one side^- 
^ften it can be indulged only in rare holidays away from 
home, when there is also the heart at leisure from itself ” 
If some lovely morning when the perfect light makes the 
fingers itch to be at work, you may be tempted to try the 
corner of your garden where the Madonna lilies grow against the 
palings, or where “ the blossomed pear-tree in the hedge leans 
to the field, and scatters on the clover, blossoms and dewdrops,” 
then you will find how essential is the leisure. Messages 
from the house will come ; “ Please, mum, the potatoes have not 
come,” or “ Please, mother, have you seen my racquet, I can’t 
find it anywhere ?” or “ The man has called for the water- 
rates,” and then one realises how true is the need for the 
nature-lover to be alone with his beloved ; not quite so solitary 
as the lover and the lass, it is true, but out of reach of the 
claims of lost toys, and water-rates. Thus it may be in after 
life, the chance to indulge in this loving study of nature may 
be often denied to busy people, and the brush so soon loses 
its cunning. It is a pity, because there is nothing better to 
set the children to work themselves, than to see the elders 
at work ; their eyes have not yet acquired full power over 
distant scenes, and they will be charmed by the painted copy 
■of them, which seems to the grown-up eyes a poor transcript 
of the original glory. The children don’t think so, and they 
set valiantly to work to attempt the impossible, and in doing 
so, they are laying up stores of w-ealth for “ that inward eye 
which is the bliss of solitude.” 


(To be continued.] 


